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this science, and a good specimen of the 
elegance of style which so frequently adorns 
this periodical. 

" To make societies what they onght to be, 
a right understanding of the principles of po- 
litical economy will do almost every thing, 
provided the end of that science, is, in its study, 
never lost sight of. When the science of wealth 
is considered merely in itself, and for itself, the 
world becomes a sort of mercantile specula- 
tion, and every thing is, as it were, mate- 
rialized in a manner repulsive to elevated minds ; 
but if we ascend the hill far enough to extend 
the limits of the horizon, a new prospect is 
opened to our view, and the importance of the 
science becomes the greater to us, when we 
see that, the wealth which it teaches us how to 
produce and distribute,, operates as the preven- 
tion and alleviation of human sufferings ; as 
the antidote to the vices and crimes engendered 
by misery, and as the source from whence a 
constant supply of moral and intellectual culture 
may be drawn. Riches are thus changed from 
a stagnant pool, into a fountain of living water, 
whose stream flows in the same direction, and 
to the same point, as law or religion, of which 
political economy is the most powerful auxiliary, ' 
to make men live together in peace, and the 
indispensable ally in creating the greatest possi- 
ble amount of happiness." 

If political economy be indeed all this, which 
we confess we never knew before, its profes- [ 
sors are much to blame for having presented 
it to us in such a dress, that we really have 
never been able to see the amiable features, 
which are here described with all a lover's exb- 
thusiasm. 

We have been led into a greater length of. 
observation than we contemplated, in speaking 
«t the first article of this Review, and we must 
necessarily be very concise in what we say of 
the remainder. 

The paper on " Rosetti's Dante," is ably 
and learnedly written, and will be very interest- 
ing to general readers, as presenting to them, 
a view of the political character and writings 
"I Dante, the fame of whose mighty genius 
<° a poet, stands more prominently before the I 
world, than that which in his own day he, 
derived from the treatise on monarchy. j 

The account of the travels of Doctors Spix j 
a nd Martius, in Brazil, is a very interesting 
paper. These learned persons were sent out 
i" the year 1817, by the king of Bavaria, to 
collect information concerning Brazil ; and 
'" c y have made a valuable addition to the 
"t'«k of knowledge which Europeans formerly 
possessed, relating to that rich and magnificent 
f wintry. The account given of the " Diamond 
'-•'strict," which will he found extracted in 
™s article of the Review, is one of particular 
'Merest. We believe Brazil has the credit of 
toeing first given us the potato, to the perni- 
oob» effects of which the Malthusians, the 
*migrationists, and other benevolent persons, 
are wont to attribute the alarming evil of our 
'edundant population. 

It would appear, however, that the Brazi- 
™ns in imparting to us a portion of their pro- 
lific machinery, have not at all abated of their 
own powers in that way. The following ac- 
count beats Munster all to nothing. In « Con- 
<*ndas," the .travellers say, " a woman of about 
ofty had two hundred and four living descen- 
"*j>ts ; another, who at seventy, had married 
* •""''and of equal age, produced him three 
thudren at a birth, which all lived. It is com- 



mon to see a mother of eight or ten children that, unintentionally, Locke served as a text 
who is not more than twenty years of age !" book to the shallow sceptics of the 18th cen. 

Such a paragraph as this, is enough to make tury, as well as to the shadowy and perplexing 
a veritable Malthusian, absolutely frantic. mazes of Berkeley. Voltaire is unceasing in 

We were well pleased with the articlo on his praise of Locke ; and a M. Ailctz has 
the " Medici Family," and the biographical lately asserted, that he was one of the causes 
account of " Bianca Cappello," Grand Duchess of the French Revolution. This M. Ailctz 
of Tuscany. While the reviewer admits the has published a book of moral philosophy, 
just title to honorable fame attached to the| It may naturally be supposed that the Huet 
names of Leo X. and Lorenzo the magnifi- school is not without defenders, among church- 
cent, he deprecates the false glare of glory, men particularly ; the most famous, we be- 
which on no legitimate ground is associated with lieve, is La Mcnnais, who follows the distin- 
the name of their family . " But," says the re- ' guished bishop above-mentioned, in forming a 
viewer, •' we think we are doing a public seT- general scepticism of philosophy, to bring men 
vice, by discouraging, to the extent of our hum-! to revelation and — church authority, as the 
ble means, the sickly feeling of admiration for '■ only safe support on which they can depend, 
titled worthlessness ; and stripping vice of the , There exist also works of a soi-di*a*t philoso- 
ermined robe, that conceals its deformity." |phy, which we are sorry to say still continues 

We think so too, and we thank the reviewer to sway many of the French, a cheerless, dark, 
for this service. undisguised materialism, the authors of wliich 

The article on the state of religion in China, we would regret even to mention, but against 
is a very interesting paper. The estimated whom an able champion has arisen in M. A . 
number of Christians at present in China, is H. I. Valette, professor of philosophy at the 
stated to be 200,000. J college of St. Louis. It is cheering to add, 

In the next article, French Literature is that this gloomy madness prevails much less at 
brought on the carpet, in a re view of the novels present than it has done ; and will, we trust, 
of Paulde Koch ; and in the succeeding one, speedily disappear altogether, 
we are introduced to Spanish Literature, in aj Baron Cuvier is again lecturing at the Col- 
criticism on the life and writings of Jovenallos. lege de France ; the subject he has chosen for 
Then there is a paper on " Gnosticism," a this year is the history of the natural sciences, 
dark subject on which we dare not to venture, ; In his first and second lectures, after having 
but content us with referring the curious to 'explained the motives which iuduced him this 
the Review itself. Next we have a paper on year to elucidate the history of natural science, 
the English Court of Chancery ; such au one , M. Cuvier spoke of the utility of this branch 
as we should be sorry to sea any where, and of study. And tracing rapidly the progress 
more particularly in this Review, where such of science from the earliest periods to our own 
a subject seems to have no legitimate business, j days, he was led to distinguish three principal 
The remarks upon Lord Eldon are as little epochs ; the religious, the philosophical, and 
creditable to {he knowledge of the reviewer, the epoch of the division of labour, which may 
as they are to his good feeling or good taste, jbe termed the scientific epoch, properly so 

Besides the papers we have mentioned, there ' called, 
are articles on the " History of the Crusades," j The 1st epoch comprises the whole period 
on " Jacotot's system of education," and on during which science was shut up within the 
the "Sovereignty and final settlement of ; temples, and cultivated solely by priests, who 
Greece ;" and after these are six critical sketches made it a mystery to the vulgar, or presented 
of new foreign books, but of these we have it to them in an emblematic form, 
not space to give any nccount. | The 2d epoch dates from the time when the 

We think, indeed, that this Periodical con- sciences, whose germ had been found in Egypt, 
tains too much, even for a Quarterly Review ; ! began, after a long interval, to be developed 
and it would, perhaps, be an improvement, if in Greece. From the moment of their rege- 
both its price, and the quantity of its contents, 
were curtailed. 



FOREIGN LITERATURE. 

To many of our readers it is not unknown 
that the minds of the French people, and of 
the Parisians in particular, have been lately 
much directed to metaphysical philosophy, by 
the lectures of M. Cousin. The ultramon- 
tane party had had the credit of silencing him 
for some time, but he regained at length the 
liberty of resuming, on the triumph of the 
liberal party. It is a curious fact, that there 
docs not exist what can properly be called a 
French philosophy, for they always adopt the 
opinions of some of their neighbours : M. 
Cousin, for instance, is the advocate of Kant's 
philosophy, with improvements by himself. — 
Then there is M. Laromiguiere, who is the 
representative of the Condillac opinions, 
founded chiefly upon Locke's, being the philo- 
sophy of the senses, the impressions upon 
which form the basis and materials of our 
knowledge. Those who profess this philoso- 
phy are accused by others of verging towards 
materialism ; and indeed it cannot be denied 



ege- 
ncration they took a new direction, were en- 
tirely separated from religion, and were no 
longer cultivated by the priests, but by sages, 
who communicated the fruit of their researches 
without reserve or disguise. Then each of 
thein embraced the whole circle of human 
knowledge, and the philosopher was at the 
same time a metaphysician, a moralist, a geo- 
metrician, a naturalist, and a physician. 

The 3d epoch was marked by the separation 
which took place between the different branches 
of science. Each division was cultivated by 
men who devoted themselves exclusively to it, 
with the whole energies of their minds ; and* 
by this judicious distribution of labour, an un- 
precedented success was obtained. 

Having thus marked the character of the 
three scientific epochs, the Professor returned 
to the first ; and, with the view of determin- 
ing its origin, he investigated the antiquity of 
human society : he showed that, notwithstand- 
ing the inconsiderable data which we possess 
on this subject, it is possible to obtain some sa- 
tisfactory results, by relying at once on history 
and geology, whose evidences are mutually 
confirmative. Thus, whilst the traditions of 
all nations have preserved the remembrance of 
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one great catastrophe) which changed the sur- 
face of the earth, and almost annihilated the 
human rare, geology teaches us, that, of the 
different revolutions which have agitated our 
globe, the last corresponds, evidently, with the 
epoch which we assign to the deluge. 

We will tell you, said he, how, by means of 
considerations purely geological, we can ob- 
tain, with a degree of precision, the date of 
tliis great event. 

There are certain formations which must 
have been commenced immediately after the 
last catastrophe, and which, from that moment, 
have been continued to our days with marked 
regularity. Such are the deposits whi<'h we 
observe at the mouths of rivers, the detritus 
which lies at the foot of mountains, and is 
formed of the debris which falls from the sum- 
mit. These deposits increase every year, by 
a quantity which observation can make known 
to us. Consequently, nothing is more easy 
than to calculate the time which would have 
been required to produce the accumulation 
which we see at this day. This calculation 
has been made for the detritus of mountains ; 
and we have found it to be, in every instance, 
from 5 to 6000 years. It has been made for 
the deposits of rivers, and has given the same 
number of years. In fine, whatever natural 
phenomenon has been interrogated, .we have 
always received a confirmation of the exacti- 
tude of the traditions. These traditions, them- 
selves, treasured in the recollection of men, 
present the most astonishing conformity. The 
Hebrew text of Genesis places the deluge in 
the year 2849, before Christ. The Indians 
make the fourth age of the world — the age 
in which we live — to commence in 3012. The 
Chinese date it about 2334. Confucius indeed 
represents the first king, Yao, as being occu- 
pied in draining off the waters of the ocean, 
which were elevated to the tops of the moun- 
tains, and in repairing the injuries which they 
bad caused. 

It is in India, however, according to all ap- 
pearances, that we must search for the origin 
of the sciences. It was in this country, in- 
deed, that man first established himself after 
his escape from the last cataclysm. The high- 
est mountains of the world, the chains o( Hi- 
malaya and Thibet, served for their asylum ; 
aud the base of the same mountains presented 
to them the first field for cultivation. Baby- 
lonia could then offer nothing but marshes, 
and Egypt was yet under the water. All the 
low country, indeed, as the priests told Hero- 
dotus, is a present from the Nile. This river 
every year deposits a new bed of mud. Bv 
counting the number of superincumbent beds, 
which are easily distinguished from each other, 
we can learn how much the soil rises during a 
given time ; and thence, by a simple calcula- 
tion, we arrive at the fact, that 2000 years be- 
fore Christ, Lower Egypt did not exist. 

The priority of the Indians is proved also 
by a tradition, to which no one seems to have 
paid attention. We find, indeed, from the ex- 
tracts which are preserved out of the writings 
of Manetho, that in the reign of Amenopliis, 
king of the 16th dynasty, a colony from the 
Indus established itself in Ethiopia. But Dio- 
dorus Siculus, and all those who have written 
upon the religion of Egypt, trace it from 
Ethiopia or Higher Nubia. Thebes itself was 
but an island,— but a colony of Meroe, the 
sacerdotal city of the Ethiopians. Thus, 
then, civilization would advance from India to 



Nubia, and from Nubia to Egypt ; from the 
latter country it may be followed to Babylon, 
since, according to Diodorus, the Chaldeans, 
who formed the sacred caste in Babylonia, 
were at first nothing but a colony of Egyptian 
priests. 

We regret we cannot enter more at large 
into the detail of the distinguished Baron's 
prelections, which are full of interest and cu- 
rious information. 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris, March 29. 

It has been resolved to send out with the 
expedition to Algiers, a scientific commission, 
on a similar plan to that which was adopted with 
the expedition to Egypt under Buonaparte — 
two botanists are to be on this commission. 
It would appear from this fact, that an idea is 
really entertained of colonizing Algiers, when 
it shall have been brought under subjection by 
the French army. 

Letters have been received from Dr. Pariset, 
dated the 21 st and 25th of January ; this gen- 
tleman was pursuing with great ardour, his 
enquiries into the cause and nature of the 
plague in Egypt, and had made frequent and 
successful experiments with the chlorates of 
lime and soda, as a remedy against infection. 

Some Roman Antiquities, in a high state of 
preservation, were lately discovered at Lille- 
bourne, in this country ; among them was a 
small figure of Hercules, of most exquisite 
workmanship ; another of a large horse, com- 
pletely caparisoned, and several coins; there were 
also remains of baths, walls, ruins of temples, 
&c. The Statistical Society is going on well. 
I was present at its sitting on Thursday last, 
and had the pleasure of finding it numerously 
and respectably attended. The Count de Noe 
presided, and there were among the members, 
near the chair, the Duke de Doudeauville, the 
Duke de Rangau, the Marquis de Bouille, and 
several other distinguished personages ; — some 
very able memoirs were read by different mem- 
bers, and it was announced, that the Society, 
which now consists of 340 members, is likely 
to have considerable accessions. 

The newspapers having said a great deal 
about the magnificent Vase belonging to the 
museum of Brunswick, which the Duke of 
Brunswick has brought with him to Paris ; I 
was anxious to get a sight of it, and succeeded. 
It is cut out of an onyx, and is six inches high, 
and two inches and a half wide, the handle, legs, 
and other ornaments, are of gold, curiously 
manufactured. As to the Vase itself, it is of 
beautiful workmanship, and will bear compa- 
rison with the most perfect specimens of the 
kind in the cabinets of Paris and Vienna. The 
figures, which are cut out of kir-stone, are of 
the most exquisite finish. This Vase was taken 
in 1680, in the sacking of Mantua by the 
Austrian troops, when it fell into the hands of 
a private soldier, who sold it for 200 ducats to 
Duke Albert of Saxe Lauenbourg, by whom 
it was left to his wife Christina Marguerita, 
Princess of Mecklenburgh, who at her death 
left it to her sister Sophia Elizabeth, wife of 
Augustus Duke of Brunswick ; from tli 
time it has always remained in the House of 
Brunswick. During the war of 1806, it was 
sent to England with the other valuable effects 
belonging to the family, and remained there 
until the Duke returned to his states. An 



idea of its value may be conceived from the 
fact, that Napoleon offered to forego the whole 
of the contribution which he had enforced on 
the state of Brunswick, on condition of re- 
ceiving this Vase, which was refused. 



London, March 31. 

A new weekly periodical called " Le Repre- 
sentant des Peuples" in French, made its ap- 
pearance yesterday. It is in the form of a 
pamphlet, which is intended as an evasion of 
the stamp duty, but this is not likely to be of 
avail, as the stamp office agents are now on the 
alert. Le Representant contains letters from 
Paris, dated March 24th and 25th, giving all 
the political news of the capital, by which it 
becomes subject to the stamp duty. It is a 
violent democratic publication — but the price 
is quite aristocratic, being Is. 4d. for a quan- 
tity by no means equal to half the contents of 
the smallest sevenpenny London newspaper. It 
is not probable that at such a price it can attain 
much circulation. There is already a French 
paper here devoted to literary subjects, called 
the Furet de Londres. This paper, which 
does not contain one-sixth part of the quantity 
embodied in the Dublin Literary Gazette, is 
sold at one shilling. It is rather surprising 
that with the present extensive use of the 
French language in London, there should not 
be a single French newspaper on a proper foot- 
ing. Whilst on the subject of newspapers, I 
may be allowed to notice a curious blunder 
made by Dr. Brown, the editor of the North 
Briton, in an article headed "The London 
Newspaper Press," in a recent number of bis 
paper. It is surprising that a gentleman of 
Dr. Brown's literary character should so 
strangely commit himself. Speaking of the 
annual expense of a London evening paper, 
(the Globe,) exclusive of stamps, and paper, 
and advertisement duty, he sets it down at 
upwards of .£8,200 per annum, whereas, the 
truth is, that it is under £6,000. The doctor 
assumes the editing of the paper to amount to 
about £1,600 per annum, whereas it is little 
more than £800, and there are many other 
blunders equally striking. Had Dr. Brown 
chosen to refer to the account of the London 
press which appeared in the Westminster 
Review, he could not have made these mistake*, 
lor the author of that article, although erro- 
neous in his statements as to the Scotch anil 
Irish press, is allowed by all persons conversant 
with the subject, to have been correctly in- 
formed respecting the London newspapers. 

None of the monthly periodicals for April 
have yet made their appearance, so that I am 
unable to give you the slightest news as to 
their contents. There is a rumour that » 
schism has taken place among the contributors 
to the New Monthly Magazine, and that the 
work is likely to suffer from it ; but with so 
much talent at band, and so much capital to 
reward it, the New Monthly cannot long 1* 
inconvenienced by any secession, even suppos- 
ing the rumour to be correct, which I very 
much question. The Westminster Review 
for April, has been out for some days past.— 
It is on the whole a clever number, but there 
is rather too much of Mr. Jeremy BenthaB, 
and of Colonel Thompson's political economy 
articles. These are both able — I may say firs' 
rate — pieces, in their way, but these are not 
times for heavy writing, and if the Westminster 
would rise in sale, as well as in reputation, >' 
must have lighter and more agreeable paptf* 



